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before Impey alone, as Macaulay's account leads one to
suppose. The trial lasted for a week in an Indian June,
and such respect was paid to all formalities that the judges
wore their wigs all through the trial in spite of the
excessive heat. An able lawyer defended Nuncomar, an
English jury gave the verdict, and the judges of the court
were unanimous. Nothing came out in the course of the
trial to support the idea that the prosecution had been
brought in collusion with Hastings, and if there had been
any such thing, it is scarcely possible that the cross-examina-
tion would not have brought it out. On the whole question,
therefore, Hastings is entitled to a verdict of " not proven",
if not to one of " not guilty ". " No evidence ", says Sir A.
Lyall, "can be produced to justify conclusions adverse to
the innocence of Hastings upon a charge that has, from its
nature, affected the popular tradition regarding him far
more deeply than the accusations of high-handed, oppressive
political transactions, which are little understood and leniently
condemned by the English at large. There is really nothing
to prove that he had anything to do with the prosecution, or
that he influenced the sentence; for the circumstances which
have been strung together to- support the belief in his guilt
are all reconcilable with a theory of his innocence." There
is certainly nothing decisive (as Macaulay would have us
believe) in Hastings' reference to Impey as "the man to
whose support I was at one time indebted for the safety
of my fortune, honour, and reputation". These words
apply equally well to the decision given by Impey in the
Supreme Court in 1777, when the validity of Hastings' re-
signation was submitted to the Chief Justice. What renders
this explanation the more probable one is that a similar
expression occurs in one of Impey's letters of about the same
date, and the reference there is almost certainly to the
decision about the resignation: " The power which is exerted
against me would not have existed in the hands in which it
is, if I had not helped to keep it there". But even though
the reference in Hastings' letter were to Nuncomar's case,
it does not prove that there was any collusion or private